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One of the numerous social changes effected by our many
social services has in fact been the silent growth of new pro-
fessions and the subtle transformation of old ones. But all
alike tend to have this one new characteristic: that they are
becoming salaried servants of the community, instead of fee-
taking advisers of individuals.

While this has affected the older professions, it is still more
marked in the newer professions that have grown up, recruited
for the most part from the class whom they serve, possessed
of little or no capital other than their professional skill, and
seldom attaining to a standard of living far above the reach
of their fellows.

On a scale unparalleled even by mediaeval guilds, they have
marked themselves out by rigid specialization, restrictions on
recruitment, and bias against transfer from one watertight
professional compartment to another. If this is the soul of a
new profession, its body is a professional organization, a pro-
fessional periodical, an annual professional conference, a scale
of payment that penalizes wide experience, and a superannua-
tion fund that militates against the employment of persons
over thirty.

The movement has long been noticeable even in poor-law
administration; but it is chiefly in public education and public
health that it is to be traced. For it is principally here that
particular cases have to be treated not by the automatic
application of a paper scale, but by the skilful adaptation of
general principles*

(i)   The Teacher.

This is very evident in education where we have gradually
discovered that the contact of mind with mind is of exceptional
importance.

For not only has the teaching profession expanded; but
under the impulsion of state action it has become conscious
of the weight and influence which it might have if it were
adequately organized. It was, for instance, at the time of